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attachment, all dauger of stripping the gears is eliminated, and 
the strain upon the gears is always a progressive one. 

The advantages of electric power for this work are claimed to 
be great. The equipment is very much lighter than if steam- 
power were used, and there is no expense of operation when the 
table is not in use. Oue man can easily handle the table, and 
more conveniently and directly than with steam. 

The two end capstans shown on the table are fixed. The 
centre one is revolved in either direction by a simple clutch- 
gear. It is used, of course, for working cars on to or off the 
table without locomotive power. 

The capacity of the table is 100,000 pounds. Ordinary car- 
axles, bearings, and wheels are used throughout for the run- 
ning gear, and the total cost of the table and motor complete 
was under $7,000. Its speed is about 150 feet per minute, 
the same as the old wire-rope table which it replaced. The 
old pit was lengthened somewhat, and accommodates ten 
tracks. The rails are carried on wooden longitudinals resting 
on small masonry foundation walls. The pit drains directly 
into the city sewers. 

Electric transfer-tables have now been adopted by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, the Philadelphia and Reading 
Railroad Company, the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy Rail- 
road Company, the Wisconsin Central Railroad Company, and 
other prominent corporations; and they are now recognized as 
an essential feature of every extensive and well-equipped rail- 
way switch-yard. 

ASIA. ' 

Asia., the birthplace of man, the mother of nations, is our 
theme to-night. Here are found the two great races of the world, 
— the Mongolian and Caucasian ; here the great religions of the 
world had their origin, — the Jews, the Buddhists, the Chris- 
tians, and Mohammedans. Here is the Pamir, the ' 'roof of the 
world' ' or the steps to heaven, the abode of the gods ; the centre 
of primeval tradition, as well as of modern theory regarding the 
primitive history of man. Here the Paradise of Adam has been 
most frequently located. Here is the lake from which the four 
rivers of the Garden of Eden diverge to the four quarters of the 
earth. 

Beyond the Pamir, Alexander, the conqueror of the world, 
• could not pass. Aristotle calls it the Mountain Parnassus, the 
greatest of all that exist towards the winter sunset, — - the great 
snow mountains, which, in the morning and evening vapors, rise 
up opposite one like gem spires. This wonderful mountain- 
range is a series of high plateaus, running nearly north and 
south about 400 miles, and from 100 to 250 miles in width. 
These plateaus are covered with snow for nine months of the 
year. The lowest passes from east to west are from 12,000 to 
15,000 feet in height, while all along the range numerous snow- 
peaks rise to 20,000 and even to 25,000 feet. The plateaus are 
inhabited only in the summer season, when the shepherds from 
Afghanistan and Turkestan on the west, and from China on the 
east, feed their flocks on the rich herbage. 

The Pamir has been crossed at different times within the past 
five hundred years. Marco Polo was one of the early travellers ; 
Bonvalot, a French traveller, one of the latest. Bonvalot chose 
the months of March and April to cross the Pamir, because there 
were no herdsmen to obstruct his progress. Many explorers have 
lost their lives in these wild inhospitable passes, and among the 
shepherds, more wild and inhospitable than the country. 

From the Pamir high mountain-ranges run north-east, easi, 
south-east, and south-west. From the north-east the Thian-Shan 
.and Altai ranges of mountains run in an easterly and north- 
ieasterly direction for nearly 3,000 miles, separating Siberia from 
Mongolia. From Mongolia the range runs more northerly, pass- 
ing through the eastern part of Siberia, forming the great divide 
between the waters of the Arctic and Pacific Oceans. 

In Kamtchatka the mountains of the range become volcanic, 

1 Address delivered before the Geographic Society, Washington, D.C., Feb. 
26, by its president, Hon. Gardiner G. Hubbard. 

An edition of this address, with numerous additions, will be published in 
pamphlet form at an early date. 



and are met by a range of volcanoes from Alaska. The combined 
range then turns and runs south, through Japan and the Philip- 
pine Islands, into Borneo. In this chain, miles in length, is the 
largest number of active volcanoes in the world. 

From the middle of the Pamir the Kuen-lun Mountains run in 
an easterly direction 2, 700 miles. They separate Mongolia from 
Thibet. From the central part of the Kuen-lun range, cross- 
ranges of mountains run southerly through Thibet, past the 
Himalayas, into and through the peninsula of Indo-China. In 
Thibet these cross-ridges maintain a normal elevation of 12,000 
feet, with occasional passes nearly 17,000 feet high. From the 
south-east of the Pamir the Himalayas run in a continuous 
curve about 1,500 miles, with a width of 200 miles, separating 
Thibet from India. They are rightly named the "Abode of 
Snow," for through their entire length a mean elevation of 
18,000 feet is maintained. Forty peaks have been measured 
which exceed 24,000 feet in height, while a few range from 
26,000 to 29,000 feet. From the south-west of the Pamir the 
Hindu-Kush extend in a westerly and south-westerly direction 
through Afghanistan (with many peaks over 20,000 feet in 
height), connecting with other ranges which form the boundary 
between Persia and Turkestan, to the Caspian Sea ; then around 
the south end of the Caspian Sea, culminating in Mount Ararat. 
A continuation of this range crosses Asia Minor to the southern 
coast of the Black Sea, and thence to the Bosporus. 

These ranges of mountains radiating from the Pamir are 
10,000 to 12,000 miles in length. Along their whole course are 
snow-mountains and great glaciers. The Himalayas are supposed 
to be the highest mountains in the world, though none of these 
ranges have been thoroughly explored. These mountains, and 
the elevated plateaus on their sides, give Asia an average eleva- 
tion of 1,650 feet, much higher than either of the other con- 
tinents. 

The Rivers of Asia. 

These great chains are the source of the great rivers of Asia. 
In Siberia are the Irtish, Obi, Yenesei, and Lena. The Yenesei 
traverses in Siberia a territory which corresponds in length to 
the distance between the Gulf of Mexico and Lake Winnipeg. 

The Amur is the only river of northern Asia that does not 
empty into the Arctic Ocean. Its general course is east ; but, on 
passing wholly into Siberia, it turns and runs to the north, where 
its mouth is in inhospitable regions. 

In China are the Hoang-Ho and the Yang-tse-kiang. They rise 
in the plateau of Thibet, near the Pamir. A great range of 
mountains running north and south obstructs their course, 
through which they force their way, and flow in an easterly di- 
rection, and empty into the Pacific Ocean ; while the rivers of 
Indo-China, which rise in the same plateau close to these rivers, 
flow south into the Indian Ocean. 

The Indus, and its main branch the Sutlej, rise on the north- 
western side of the Himalayas, follow the mountains several 
hundred miles, then find a way through the mountains in won- 
derful canons. That of the Indus is said to be 14,000 feet in 
depth. Near the head waters of the Indus, another great river, 
the Sanpoor, rises, flowing in the opposite direction, and un- 
doubtedly running into the Brahmaputra; but no traveller has 
followed the Sanpoor through the wild savage regions of lower 
Thibet to its mouth. 

The waters from the south-eastern or Indian slopes of the 
Himalayas for 700 miles flow into the Ganges, which, near its 
mouth, unites with the Brahmaputra; while the waters from the 
west of the Himalayas flow into the Indus and its branches. 
Thus these two mighty rivers collect all the waters of the Hima- 
layas, and discharge them into the Bay of Bengal through the 
many shifting mouths of the Ganges, or through the Indus into 
the Persian Gulf. 

On the western sides of the Pamir, the great rivers of Turkes- 
tan, the Jaxertes, and Oxus, or the Syr-Daria and Amu-Daria, 
have their source, and flow through Turkestan into the Aral Sea. 
Numerous rivers rise in the Hindu-Kush, and run through the 
valleys of Afghanistan, but none of them reach the ocean : they 
are lost in the salt lakes or in the desert. The Tigris and Eu- 
phrates rise in the mountains on the coast of the Black Sea, run 
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through the ancient plains of Mesopotamia, by the ruins of Baby- 
lon and Nineveh, and empty into the Persian Gulf. 

The Great Basins of Asia. 

The several ranges of mountains enclose great basins, and the 
streams and rivers that flow into these basins have no outlet into 
the ocean, but empty into lakes or are absorbed by the desert. 

There are three great basins, — the Aral-Caspian, the Balkash, 
and the Tarim, — and many smaller, six million square miles in 
•extent, or more than all Europe. The Aral-Caspian includes the 
whole of Turkestan, the eastern half of Russia, and the western 
portion of Siberia. The lowest point is the Caspian Sea, about 
80 feet below the level of the Black Sea. The Aral Sea is a little 
over 200 feet above the Caspian. Into these seas the Volga, Syr- 
Daria, and Amu-Daria empty, and a few other streams. The 
Balkash depression lies to the north-east of the Aral-Caspian, 
and is separated from it only by a low divide. The Tarim de- 
pression is east of Turkestan, on the other side of the Pamir. 

These rivers, lakes, and seas were formerly much larger than 
at present. The lower course of the streams that fed them are 
traced only by their dry beds. The rivers flow in diminished 
channels into the lakes, or are lost in the desert. All these 
streams and rivers carry mud and gravel from the mountains, 
which are deposited in the lakes ; and they become shallow, and 
broaden. As the lake shoals, the stream that runs into it 
broadens, the evaporation is greater, and more of the water is 
absorbed by the desert. If the evaporation is greater than the 
rainfall and inflow, as in the Caspian Sea and Lake Lob Nor, the 
sea will eventually be filled. Lake Lob Nor has already become 
nearly dry, and the Caspian Sea is much shallower than 
formerly. 

The seas and lakes now salt were once fresh. All river-water 
holds salt in solution, which is deposited in the lakes which have 
no outlet. The fresh water, being lighter, is evaporated, and 
the lake gradually becomes salt. 

The Aral-Caspian basin was formerly filled with a dense popu- 
lation. This region Attila ruled. Here he raised his armies of 
Huns, which overran all south-eastern Europe, Italy, and even 
France. Tradition tells us of large cities; and travellers, of 
their ruins, half buried in the sand, and of traces of numerous 
irrigating-canal#. It was called the ' 'Garden of the World. ' ' 
For hundreds of miles a nightingale could fly from branch to 
branch of the fruit-trees, and a cat walk from wall to wall and 
from housetop to housetop. 

War, and the pestilence that follows, have devastated the land, 
for nowhere in the world have so many fallen by the sword as in 
Asia, while the destruction of the irrigating-canals has reduced 
this once fruitful land to barrenness. The Balkash and Tarim 
basins resemble the Aral-Caspian. In the valleys of the Balkash 
and Tarim, where was formerly a large population, now 

' 'Mere sluggish leagues of great black morass, 
Without a shrub, or tree, or blade of grass." 

Grand Divisions of Asia. 

These great mountain-ranges of Asia are not only the source of 
the rivers, but they also separate Asia into several natural divis- 
ions. The principal are Siberia, Mongolia, China, Indo-China, 
India, Afghanistan, Persia, Turkestan, and Turkey in Asia, each 
with peculiar features caused principally by its mountain-ranges 
and rivers, for these fix the occupation and character of the in- 
habitants. 

Siberia. 

The whole of north-western and northern Asia is called Siberia. 
It stretches from the Ural Mountains east over 4,300 miles to 
Bering Strait, and from Mongolia north to the Arctic Ocean 
2,000 miles, and forms one country, alike in all its natural 
features. It is separated from the rest of Asia by the Balkash de- 
pression, the Thian-Shan and Altai Mountains. The general 
trend of the country is towards the north. Siberia has the most 
extensive but least serviceable water system of any country in the 
world. All its rivers except the Amur rise in plateaus 5,000 feet 
above the sea, and, flowing north, empty into the Arctic Ocean. 



On either side of these rivers, large tributaries flow in an easterly 
and westerly direction, thus affording an almost uninterrupted 
water highway from the Ural Mountains to the Pacific, and from 
the south to the Arctic Ocean. From the river Ural east to the 
river Lena, 2, 500 miles, this magnificent waterway is only 
broken by two or three short portages ; and through these, Rus- 
sians are now constructing canals. A zone of rich black earth 
runs through south-western Siberia, not in mere patches of fertile 
land, but prairies covering 25, 000, 000 acres, sufficient to support 
millions of inhabitants. These prairies, with but little labor or 
expense in cultivation, yield year by year the most abundant 
crops. Vast flocks of birds of many species fly from all parts of 
Asia — from the islands of the Indian Ocean, from southern 
Europe and northern Africa — to breed in Siberia. A few of 
these species extend their flight even to the Arctic Circle. 

The northern coast of Siberia is a low plain, the rainfall is 
much greater than the evaporation, the rivers overflow their 
banks, and the whole country for four thousand miles in length 
and three hundred miles in breadth is a great bog called the 
Tundra. On these plains the ground remains frozen the greater 
part of the year to a depth of several hundred feet. In midsum- 
mer the ground thaws about one foot in depth, and the top of 
this ice bed is covered with moss and lichens and many varieties 
of flowers. Under the lichens are found miniature pine-forests 
one or two hundred years old, — the beginning of a coniferous 
region which extends from the Ural east to the neighborhood of 
the Sea of Okhotsk 2,400 miles, and from the 58th to the 70th 
parallel of north latitude, 600 miles far north of the Arctic 
Circle. 

In some parts of the Tundra an earth stratum alternates with a 
stratum of ice; and in these, carcasses of elephants and rhi- 
noceroses have been preserved for thousands of years, and the 
trunks of large trees with their roots bedded in the ice. In this 
dreary, uninhabitable land, ice-bound for nine months of the 
year, exposed to the fury of the fierce gales of the Arctic Ocean, 
De Long lost his life. In summer the mercury rises to 102°, and 
falls from November to February to —40°. No other region 
can show such extremes. "It is colder than the north pole 
and hotter than the equator. ' ' 

With rich lands and rivers navigable for thousands of miles, 
Siberia is capable of supporting an immense population. Un- 
fortunately the only outlet for its commerce and produce is 
through the Arctic Ocean, and thus far all efforts to open this 
way have been unsuccessful. 

Chinese Empire. 

The Empire of China lies to the east of the Pamir, and is 
bounded on the north by the Thian-Shan, on the east by the Pa- 
cific Ocean, on the south by the Himalayas. It is divided into 
three great natural divisions, — Mongolia, Thibet, and China 
proper. 

Mongolia. 

Mongolia is bounded on the east by the Pamir, on the north by 
the Thian-Shan, and on the south by the Kuen-lun. Mongolia is 
divided into western Mongolia — called sometimes eastern Turkes- 
tan, but more properly the Tarim — and eastern Mongolia, or 
the Gobi Desert. 

The region that gives birth to the Tarim River is on a scale of 
grandeur such as no other river can boast. It is girt round by a 
wide amphitheatre of the loftiest and grandest mountains, rising 
in ridges of from 18, 000 to 20, 000 feet, while the peaks shoot up to 
25,000, or even 28,000 feet. From all sides the waters rush 
headlong into the valley. The smallest disappear in the sand ; 
others flow some distance into salt basins, and are there absorbed. 
Sixty streams, according to the Chinese, unite to form the Tarim. 
Along the foot of the mountains are fruitful oases, irrigating- 
canals, and flourishing towns and cities. 

The Tarim steadily diminishes until, after flowing over a thou- 
sand miles, it broadens into an extensive reedy marsh, known 
from ancient times as Lob Nor, or the salt lake. When the land 
was well cultivated, the mild south winds which brought the 
sands from the desert were eagerly looked for, as they brought 
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richness and fertility to the soil ; but with the decrease of popu- 
lation the sand drifted over the cultivated fields, and now covers 
them to the depth of six to twelve inches. Prjevalsky describes 
the "lake-dwellers of Lob Nor:" "Their food consists chiefly 
of fish, fresh in summer, dried in winter. They eat neither 
bread nor meat on account of its scarcity." The people are 
changed so little from the picture history has given of them, that 
Prjevalsky' s description sounds like an echo of the most ancient 
Chinese records. 

The eastern part of Mongolia is the Desert of Gobi or Hanka 
("a dry sea"). It is a rocky, desolate region, with wells and 
small oases scattered through it. The routes across the desert 
follow the lines of the wells. Marco Polo says it would take a 
year or more to ride from one end of it to the other. 

The Mongolian of to-day is the living representative and de- 
scendant of the ancient Huns and the more ancient Scythians. 
From Mongolia came the vast hordes that overran Asia and Eu- 
rope. Their greatest leaders were Genghis Khan and Tamer- 
lane. 

In the twelfth century Genghis Khan conquered the eastern 
part of Asia and Turkestan. Two hundred years after him came 
Tamerlane, the last of the great conquerors, who carried his con- 
quests into Persia and India, and even into Europe. They 
boasted that the grass never grew where the feet of their horses 
had trod, and that a horse might run without stumbling over the 
places where great cities had stood. The Mongols were power- 
ful only under their great leaders. As soon as the despotic rule 
was withdrawn, they were broken up into separate families and 
tribes. To restrain the Mongols, the Chinese Wall was built; 
but it did not prevent them from conquering China and ascend- 
ing the throne. 

The Pamir, with the Himalayas on the south and the Thian- 
Shan on the north, forms an impassable barrier between eastern 
and western Asia. But some 300 or 400 miles north of the Pamir 
there are three valleys near the 46th parallel of latitude, which 
afford the only accessible route. Through these valleys caravans 
go from China to Russia ; and for hundreds of years the great 
hordes of Huns, Mongols, and Tartars poured through these 
passes into the fertile valleys of Turkestan, forcing the inhabit- 
ants of those regions into Europe. 

Thibet. 

The southern part of the high plateau of Asia is called Thibet. 
It is bounded on the east by the Pamir, north by the Kuen-lun 
Mountains, and south by the Himalayas. It is the highest pla- 
teau in the world. At the Pamir its elevation is about 15,000 
feet, falling to 11,000 feet at its eastern side. Snow-clad moun- 
tains shut it in on every side, and cut it off from the rest of the 
world. It is a cold, rocky country, dry and barren, hardly 
affording nourishment to its scanty population. The people are 
poor, and peculiar as their land. The men are unable to main- 
tain separate families, and one wife suffices for two or three 
brothers. Here, as in a few other poor countries, polyandry is 
practised, the surplus females being sustained at public expense 
in the nunneries. The French-Catholic missionaries in Thibet 
tell us that the population is about 4,000,000; that the moun- 
tains run through the country from west to east, with deep 
valleys or canons between them. 

Gold is found in most of the rivers, and there are also mines 
of gold, silver, and copper. The government is a despotism. 
We are told that one of the early rulers of Thibet ordered an 
equal distribution of property among all the people; but the 
property was soon in the possession of the former owners, while 
the poor were poorer than ever. This experiment was repeated 
three times with similar results. 

China. 

China is situated east of Thibet. The lands trend toward the 
east, the^ high mountains of Thibet become lower, and from the 
foot-hills low plains extend to the Pacific Ocean. 

The population of China is 400,000,000, — more than one-fourth 
of the world. The number of inhabitants to the square mile is 
greater than in any other country. This vast population is sup- 



ported by the two great rivers, the Hoang-Ho and Yang-tse-kiang, 
which run through the whole length of China, and by the great 
tracts of rich yellow earth called loess. The land is highly cul- 
tivated, and well watered by irrigating-canals, which carry the 
water of the rivers to all parts of the country. The loess is a 
solid but friable earth of a brownish-yellow color, and spreads 
alike over high and low lands, extending over a tract of country 
larger than France, and, whether on a plain or at an elevation 
of 7,000 or 8,000 feet, is available for agricultural pursuits. 
This region is called Hoang-Lu (or ' 'Yellow Land' ' ) ; and the 
river that runs through it, Hoang-Ho (or "Yellow River"). Its 
origin and constituent parts have long been a subject of inquiry. 
Richthofen, and our own Pumpelly, describe the loess as hun- 
dreds and even thousands of feet in thickness, an almost impal- 
pable calcareous and silicious loam, so soft as to be easily crushed 
in the hand ; and yet its consistency is such that it will support 
itself for many years in vertical cliffs 200 feet high. These 
plains have been cultivated for four thousand years by irrigation, 
without requiring any fertilizer. 

Richthofen believes that the loess was a sub-aerial deposit 
without the intervention of water. The products of disintegra- 
tion from the mountains and steppes, instead of being carried 
seaward, were blown from the hills into the valleys of a treeless 
continent. Grass and heather grew, only to be covered again 
and again by the deposits. This covering nourished the new 
vegetation, while the decay of the old produced the capillary 
tubes which give to this material its vertical structure and 
strength. An immense quantity of land-snails and the bones of 
land- animals have been discovered in the loess, but no traces of 
marine or fresh-water life. 

Great perpendicular cliffs rise in many places 500 feet in 
height. In these cliffs caves have been dug in which it is said 
several millions of people live. The same formation is found in 
some parts of Europe and in the Mississippi valley, and was 
formerly supposed to have been a sub-aerial deposit ; but three of 
our geologists in different localities followed the beds of loess to 
their source in the terminal moraines of ancient glaciers, and 
proved that the loess is the fine white dust or powder produced 
by the grinding of the glaciers over the ground, which has been 
carried down by the streams. Some of our ablest geologists be- 
lieve the loess of China was formed in a similar »way. 

Japan. 

Japan consists of four large and four thousand small islands. 
It extends from the Sea of Okhotsk 1,800 miles to the southern 
part of Corea. The Gulf Stream of the Pacific bathes the south- 
eastern coast of Japan, and there the climate is warm and equa- 
ble. The north coast is cold and disagreeable, the wind blowing 
from Siberia and the cold waters of the Arctic Ocean, which 
gives to this part of Japan a climate more like that of northern 
America than that of Europe in the same latitudes. 

A chain of volcanic mountains runs the whole length of Japan, 
and occupies seven-tenths of the islands. There are no rivers, 
but many torrents rush down from the mountains in the wet 
season and after every storm. The earliest inhabitants of Japan 
were the Ainos, who at that time probably occupied all the 
islands. As a race, they are inferior to the Japanese. They are 
gradually retiring before their superior civilization, and are now 
confined to the remote districts, where they live by hunting and 
fishing. The Japanese are of the Mongolian type, resembling the 
Coreans and the former inhabitants of Siberia rather than the 
Chinese. Their early civilization seems to have come from 
Corea. 

In some parts of the islands they have intermarried with the 
Ainos, while in the southern portions there are traces of the 
Polynesian race. Formerly and for many centuries the Mikado 
ruled with despotic power ; but in the seventh century the Sho- 
guns, or military rulers, seized the control, and held it until 
1868, when they were deposed by the people and the Mikado re- 
stored, but with only a portion of his former power. At that 
time, after a sleep of centuries, Japan awoke in a day, and, in- 
dependent of outside influences, threw off the rule of the old 
oligarchy, established a government largely representative in its 
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institutions, and inaugurated a free national assembly, to meet 
for the first time this year. 

The visit of Admiral Perry shortly after the deposition of the 
Shoguns introduced Japan to the civilized world. Instructors 
in the arts and sciences were obtained from America and Europe. 
Their young men were sent to our institutions, and on their re- 
. turn replaced foreign teachers. Post-offices were established, 
highways and railroads constructed. A new era, unheard of in 
the history of the world, has dawned upon Japan, and its prog- 
ress is watched with the greatest interest. 

There are few domestic animals in Japan. The horse is little 
known, and travelling for long or short distances is in a jinriki- 
sha. This vehicle, introduced by the Americans within twenty 
years, is drawn by the natives forty or fifty miles a day. 

The beautiful art of Japan is well known to us. Its bronzes 
and metal-work, its pottery and porcelain, are our admiration. 
Unfortunately, to meet the demands of foreign markets, the art 
of Japan is deteriorating, and the painstaking and loving labor 
of past centuries is giving place to coarser and rapid work. 

The Peninsula of Indo-China and India. 

South of the Pamir, its south-eastern and south-western ranges 
of mountains, the Himalayas and Hindu-Kush, Asia throws 
out two great peninsulas — Indo-Ohina or Malay, and India— ex- 
tending south to the equator. Indo-China or Siam is about 1, 800 
miles long, 700 miles wide at the north, sloping away to a little 
over 60 miles at the south. Through this peninsula four great 
rivers, rising in the northern part of Thibet, flow in long narrow 
valleys between ranges of high mountains. The rainfall is from 
60 to 200 inches, the rivers are ever full, the climate is moist 
and unhealthy for foreigners. The soil is rich, producing abun- 
dantly all tropical products. 

India. 

In India the great rivers that flow from the Himalayas, instead 
of running the whole length of the peninsula as in Indo-China, 
are turned to the east and west by ranges of mountains that cross 
India near the central part. These ranges run to the ocean, and 
then follow both the eastern and western shores into Ceylon. 
The land is rich and fertile, the people industrious. The culti- 
vation of tea and grain for export has recently been introduced 
into India, and now more tea is imported into England from 
India than from China, while its grain competes with the grain 
from America in the London markets. 

Nothing is more remarkable in the history of our race than the 
manner in which the ancient civilization of India has maintained 
itself. Before the time to which the annals of Eui'ope go back, 
India had made great material and intellectual advancement ; the 
•character of its inhabitants became fixed ; and, though subjected 
to greater changes and vicissitudes than have happened to any 
other country, they have remained substantially the same that 
they were two thousand or three thousand years ago. They have 
been under rulers of different races, though generally of the same 
religion, with like customs and manners. The population of 
India is 350, 000, 000, or about one-sixth of the population of the 
world. 

While portions of Asia are among the driest regions of the 
•earth, the peninsulas of Indo-China and India are among the 
wettest ; for in some parts of upper India the rainfall is from 400 
to 600 inches a year, or from 33 feet to 50 feet. 

Afghanistan, Persia, and Arabia. 

South-east of the Pamir are Afghanistan, Persia, and Arabia. 
I class them together for convenience, because they have several 
physical features in common. Through Afghanistan, the Swit- 
zerland of Asia, ranges of mountains run in different directions. 
The country is generally well watered with numerous rivers, 
though not one of them empties into the ocean. The valleys are 
rich and fertile. Its inhabitants, unlike those of India and 
Persia, have rarely been conquered. They are free and inde- 
pendent, robbing each other and the neighboring nations. 

In Persia, or (as it is called by the Persians) Iran, the Iranians 
or Caucasians and Turcomans or Mongols met three thousand 



years ago, and the races to-day are as distinct as then. The 
Iranians inhabit eastern Iran ; the Turcomans, western. 

Iran was formerly much larger than at present, and was 
bounded on the north by the Caspian Sea, by the Indian Cau- 
casus, Paropamis separating it from Scythia or Turkestan; 
on the east by the Indus ; south by the Indian Ocean ; and west 
by the Persian Gulf. It included Mesopotamia, Persia, Afgha- 
nistan, and Beloochistan. 

The whole of Iran is either mountainous or a high plateau, ex- 
cepting Mesopotamia, the coast of the Caspian Sea, and a few of 
the valleys of the interior basins, which are very rich and fer- 
tile. The rainfall is very slight, not over ten inches. There are a 
few great salt deserts, ' 'covered in winter with brine, and in the 
summer with a thick coat of salt. ' ' The country has been de- 
scribed as either a ' 'salt waste or a saltless waste. ' ' One-half 
the entire drainage is into the salt basins. 

There is but one considerable river east of Mesopotamia that 
empties into the ocean. A few run into the basins, and empty 
into the salt lakes. 

From Karachi, on the Persian Gulf near the mouth of the 
Indus, to Teheran in the northern part of Persia, nearly one 
thousand miles, there is not a single stream more than two feet 
deep. 

Persia, even when densely populated, was no better watered 
than now, for a comparison of the ancient and modern maps does 
not show any change in the river system. The sand has in many 
places drifted over land formerly highly cultivated. A perpet- 
ual struggle for the mastery seems to be going on between the 
arable tracts and shifting sands, and the country is changing 
from a series of rocky ridges to one of undulating sandy wastes. 
There are only one or two good roads of short length in Iran. 
The whole traffic is carried on by mules in the mountains, and 
camels on the plains, ' 'no wheeled carriages existing. ' ' 

The higher plateaus are barren, but Mesopotamia and the shores 
of the Caspian are very fertile; and near here, on the southern 
coast of the Caspian Sea, was the geographical centre of the east- 
ern continent. It was formerly the centre of population; but, 
after the destruction of the Medes and Persians, the geographical 
centre moved eastward to the southern plateau of Thibet; but 
with the growth of Europe, the centre of population is moving 
westward. 

Persia was for centuries the centre of civilization and the great 
power of the world. During a period of two thousand years be- 
fore the Christian era, its great cities of Babylon, Nineveh, Ec-- 
batana, Persepolis, and Susa rose, flourished, and fell. These 
cities were the wonder of the Old World, and their ruins are 
still the wonder of the New. In vast extent, in the magnificence 
of their temples and palaces, in the strength of their walls, in 
their great water-supplies, they have never been equalled. 

This mighty empire was composed of many tribes and many 
races, held together for centuries by the power of its rulers, Cy- 
rus, Darius, Xerxes, and others. At the time of its conquest by 
Alexander the Great, it stretched from the Desert of Sahara to 
the mountains of the Pamir ; but under his successors it fell into 
pieces, and was never again united under one rule ; and for two 
thousand years Persia has been gradually declining in power, in- 
fluence, and population. It has lost Mesopotamia on the west, 
Afghanistan and Beloochistan on the east, and a part of Turkestan 
on the north. The present Shah of Persia has three times visited 
Europe. Since his last visit he has determined to inaugurate re- 
forms in his government. His power over his people is absolute ; 
but, should his desired reforms seem inconsistent with the sacred 
laws of the Koran, he may be at any time deposed. 

He has granted a charter to Englishmen for an imperial bank, 
giving not only banking privileges, including the right to issue 
paper money as a legal tender, but also the monopoly of all 
mines save those of gold and silver. 

The Persians are by nature traders and artists. Persian mer- 
chants are met with everywhere in the Old World, — in the 
bazaars of Cairo, Constantinople, and Damascus; at the fair of 
Nijni Novgorod ; in Eome and Paris. The Parsees, the leading 
merchants of Bombay, are the descendants of the ancient Perses, 
and are still worshippers of fire. 
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In Arabia, as in Persia, mountains follow the line of the coast, 
and rise from the Red and Arabian Seas and from the Persian 
Gulf, making the whole interior of Arabia an elevated plateau, 
— a desert but little known, and with few inhabitants. Such is 
the dearth of running water, that in the whole of Arabia there is 
not a single perennial stream. If there is any country which has 
seemed to lie completely outside the stream of ancient history, it 
is Arabia. In spite of its vast extent; in spite, too, of its posi- 
tion in the very centre of the civilized empires of the ancient 
East, midway between Egypt, Babylon, and India, — its history 
has been almost a blank. For a brief moment, indeed, it played 
a conspicuous part in human affairs, inspiring the Koran of 
Mohammed, and forging the sword of his followers ; then the 
veil which had covered it for untold centuries was drawn over it 
again. Yet modem research tells us that culture and civiliza- 
tion existed there, of which only echoes remain in Mohammedan 
traditions. Three thousand years ago it was easier to travel 
through the length of Arabia than it is to-day. It was formerly 
supposed that our numeral system was devised by the Arabians. 
Later research shows that it had its origin in India, but came 
to Europe through the Arabians. 

Asiatic Turkey. 

Asia Minor, Armenia, Koordistan, Mesopotamia, and Syria 
form the remnant of the Turkish Empire in Asia, misgoverned, 
and sustained only by the sufferance of the European powers and 
the fear of Russia. 

Much of the land is rich and fertile, and capable of supporting 
a large population ; but, under the misrule of the Turks, some 
portions have become depopulated, and it is steadily diminishing 
in population. 

Asia Minor is a peninsula connecting south-western Asia with 
Europe, and bounded by the Black Sea on the north, and Medi- 
terranean on the south and west. A range of mountains runs 
round the coast, and portions of the interior are a desert. Mile- 
tus, the ancient metropolis, was twenty-five centuries ago the 
chief centre of geographical studies, and here the earliest known 
charts were planned. The capital of Asia Minor is Smyrna, 
which has a large trade with Europe. 

The population is composed of Greeks and Turks. The Turks 
are an indolent, self-indulgent race, while the shrewd and active 
Greeks are the merchants, lawyers, and bankers of the country, 
and are steadily supplanting the Turks. 

Armenia is a mountainous country. In the south-eastern 
corner is Mount Ararat, 17,000 feet in height. Here Turkey, 
Persia, and Russia meet. 

Lake Van, a large and beautiful salt lake, lies on the border- 
line of Armenia and Koordistan. It is on an elevated plateau, 
nearly 6, 000 feet above the sea-level. It is the only lake of Asia 
which is steadily increasing in size. 

The Armenians are nominally Christians, — shrewd business- 
men. They are great travellers, and thousands seek employment 
in Constantinople and foreign cities. Their numbers are steadily 
decreasing. 

The Kurds are shepherds, inhospitable and warlike, and rob- 
bery is with them an honorable occupation. 

Syria will ever be revered as the Holy Land. Pilgrims from 
every quarter of the world visit the river Jordan, the Sea of 
Galilee, and Jerusalem. 

The valley of the Jordan, and ite mouth, the Dead Sea, are 
the deepest valleys in the world. At the Sea of Galilee the Jor- 
dan is 600 feet below the level of the Mediterranean. The valley 
grows deeper until at the Dead Sea it is 1,300 feet below the 
level of the Mediterranean. 

Turkestan. 

"West and north-west of the Pamir, and north of Persia, is 
Turkestan. The trend of the country is from the high lands of 
the Pamir, west to the Aral and Caspian Seas. 

Here is the Aral-Caspian basin, already described. The whole 
of this country, excepting on the banks of the rivers and a few 
oases, is a great desert. A recent French traveller says it is a 
dismal region, where all vegetable and animal life ceases, — the 



domain of death ; formerly densely populated, now inhabited by 
wandering tribes of Turcomans, until their recent conquest by 
the Russians living by pillaging each other, or occasionally 
uniting for incursions into Persia. 

From this summary it will be seen, that, while two-thirds of 
the population of the world is in Asia, only about one-fifth of 
its area is thickly inhabited. Much the largest part is a desert. 
Beginning in eastern Mongolia, almost within sight of the Pacific 
Ocean, this desert runs through Mongolia and Thibet, crosses the 
Pamir, to appear again in Turkestan and Persia. 

It occupies all Arabia. The Red Sea does not stop it ; for on the 
other side the Desert of Sahara begins, and only stops when it 
reaches the Atlantic Ocean, — a desert extending from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic, across Asia and Africa. 

The earliest civilization of Asia was in Mesopotamia. Its au- 
thentic annals are over four thousand years old. Here the proud 
empires of the Old World — Chaldea, Assyria, Babylon, and 
Persia — rose and fell. Here stood the ancient cities of Nineveh, 
Babylon, and Bagdad. 

Now the traveller finds only ruins, and scarce inhabitants suf- 
ficient to aid in the explorations. The Tigris and Euphrates 
run through the whole length of the country, and are both navi- 
gable several hundred miles from their mouths. The waters of 
the Euphrates rise within 80 miles of the Mediterranean. The-, 
valley of the Euphrates was the great trade-route of the ancients, 
and the English have made surveys for a railroad through it. 

The Commerce of Asia. 

The commerce of Asia has for four thousand years given wealth 
and power to the cities and countries that have monopolized it.. 
The men of Tyre and Sidon. the seaports of Phoenicia, were once 
the merchant princes of the world. They gave to the Greeks, 
their alphabet, their weights and measures, and their ships. 
They established colonies all along the coast of the Mediterranean. 
They traversed all the known seas, and circumnavigated Africa, 
six hundred years before the Christian era. They brought the 
gold and silver of Tarshish from Spain, tin and copper from Eng- 
land, and carried the products of India and Babylon to every 
part of the world. After the conquest and decay of Tyre and 
Sidon, the commerce of Asia passed to Greece, and from Greece 
to Rome. 

The Grecians introduced new methods of exchange, and de- 
veloped a true coinage where the dealers of Tyre and Sidon had 
been confined to a cumbrous system of barter. 

In the middle ages, Venice and Genoa sent their ships to every 
part of the Mediterranean. They founded colonies in Asia Minor 
and in the Crimea. They controlled the commerce of Asia ; and 
its wealth poured into these cities, making them the richest in 
the world. It was the commerce of India that Columbus sought 
in his Western voyage ; but where Columbus failed, the Portu- 
guese succeeded, by sailing around the Cape of Good Hope, and 
thence north to India. For a short period Portugal was the 
richest country of Europe. 

The ships of England and Amsterdam quickly followed this 
new route, and the commerce and lands of the Orient passed into 
their control. 

But again the route changes. The Suez Canal was built by 
the French, notwithstanding the opposition of the English. The 
canal was opened by the Emperor of France, but it was English 
steamers that used it. England obtained a controlling interest 
in the canal, and further strengthened its hold by acquiring at 
first joint control with the French in Egypt, and then the ex- 
clusive control, and for a time secured the canal, and with it the 
commerce of Asia. 

The French, Italians, and Austrians found it cheaper to bring 
the products of Asia to Marseilles, Venice, and Trieste than to 
buy them in London ; and their steamers now sail through the 
canal to India and China. They have obtained a small but daily 
increasing share of the commerce of Asia, formerly monopolized 
by England. 

A few years ago, Russia crossed the Caspian, and was defeated 
by the Turcomans. To aid them in the second campaign, the 
rails and materials collected in the Crimea for a railroad across 
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the Balkash to Constantinople were transferred to the eastern side 
of the Caspian Sea, and a railroad built east across the desert. 

After the conquest of the Turcomans, difficulties arose between 
Russia, Afghanistan, and England, and the railroad was con- 
tinued in a south-easterly direction towards Herat and India. 
When the Afghanistan boundary was settled, the line of the 
railroad was turned to the north-east. It was carried through 
Merv, across the Oxus to Bokhara and Samarcand, nine hun- 
dred miles from the Caspian. 

The railroad runs for two hundred miles along the foot of the 
mountains, separating Turkestan from Persia. All the moun- 
tain-passes in Persia are controlled by the Russians ; and Russian 
products are taking the place of English in the markets of north- 
ern Persia, Turkestan, Afghanistan, and even Thibet. The in- 
fluence of Russia in Persia is to-day paramount to that of Great 
Britain. 

France was formerly a competitor with England for the Empire 
of India. Defeated there, she has built up for herself a princi- 
pality in Cambodia, Anam, and Tonquin. 

The Future of Asia. 

England has successfully met and stopped the progress of 
Russia in Europe, but in vain has she opposed her in Asia. 

Only a few years ago Russia was bounded on the south and 
east by the Caspian Sea : now her outposts are one thousand miles 
east of the Caspian, bounded by the Pamir and China, and only 
Afghanistan separates her from India and the English Empire. 
They will soon meet among the mountains of Afghanistan as 
friends or foes. These nations from either extremity of Europe 
are neighbors in Asia, but are as far apart as the poles in their 
methods of dealing with conquered Asia. 

The Russians are Asiatic in their origin, and easily adapt 
themselves to Oriental customs and manners. Their conquest of 
Asia is a conquest of Orientals by Orientals. After a sojourn in 
civilized Europe, they return as colonists, as merchants, as in- 
habitants, where they soon become acclimated. The expansion 
of Russia in Asia is the natural growth of the parent stem. 

The English are mere sojourners in Asia as officials for a 
longer or shorter term of years. Every Englishman yearns for 
the expiration of this contract, and for his English home. The 
English are of a race entirely foreign, never becoming one with 
a conquered people, but widely separated in interest, thought, 
and habit. They instruct the people, send missionaries to them, 
build railroads and irrigating-canals, substitute low and regular 
taxation for irregular and exorbitant exactions of all kinds, yet 
in every act and deed they are conquerors, and not inhabitants. 

The climate of India presents an insurmountable obstacle to 
the English, and renders English colonies an impossibility. The 
expansion of England in Asia is like a graft on an uncongenial 
stem. 

Whether England will maintain her sway in India, notwith- 
standing all she has done for the prosperity of the country, is a 
question which Englishmen are discussing. The English are 
hated by the Hindoos, and it is said even by Englishmen that 
India would prefer the lawlessness of their old rulers to the 
order and rule of England. 

Long before the mariner's compass or the invention of gun- 
powder in Europe, canals were in use in China. For hundreds 
of years they have intersected the country. Centuries ago they 
had made great progress in civilization ; but then they came to a 
stand-still, beyond which they have only recently advanced. 
For many years the more advanced and intelligent Chinese have 
tried to introduce telegraphs and railroads into China, without 
success. But now the party of progress has prevailed, Chinese 
steamboats crowd the inland seas and rivers, and a railroad will 
soon be built from Peking, through Nankin, to China Kiang, 
600 miles, crossing the two great rivers of China, the Hoang-Ho 
and the Yang-tse-kiang, following the line of the Imperial Canal. 
French, German, and American engineers are waiting at Ticutsin 
to take the contract, but it will be undertaken and completed by 
the Chinese. 

Until recently, the carrying trade between the seaports of 
China, and the commerce between China and Europe, were in the 



hands of English and American merchants; but the Chinese have 
bought or driven off the foreign steamers and taken the business, 
and now only one English and one American hcuse remain. The 
Mandarins have recently opened a large depot in London to sell 
their teas and silks. China has awakened from her long sleep, 
and has entered on a new course. Her emigrants are found in the 
islands of the Pacific, and are only stopped by our laws from 
passing the Pacific Ocean and possessing the western coast of 
America. China, like Japan, has awakened from the sleep of 
centuries to a new and higher life. 

Europeans have taken possession of the whole continent of" 
America, and have exterminated the aborigines. Not content; 
with America, the Europeans have surrounded Africa with a 
fringe of white settlements. They have occupied the valley of 
the Kongo, have worked their way from the Cape of Good Hope 
north towards the centre of Africa, from Zanzibar west to the- 
Great Lakes, and from Algeria south towards Timbuctoo. The 
English have taken possession of Australia and New Zealand, and ? 
the natives are disappearing as rapidly as they disappeared from 
America. Over all the islands of the Pacific the flags of Euro- 
pean nations wave. 

All the northern and western portions of Asia are under Rus- 
sian rule. Persia and Afghanistan are neutral ; Russian influ- 
ence predominating in Persia, English in Afghanistan. The» 
Queen of England, the Empress of India, has extended her empire 
over Burmah and the Straits Settlement, down Indo-China to 
Singapore and the equator. East of the English are the French 
in Anam and Tonquin. Over the islands of Sumatra and Borneo, 
Holland and England rule. 

There remain, then, China and Japan. Again and again 
foreigners have apparently succeeded in affecting an entrance 
into China and Japan, but as often they have failed, met by a 
steady, persistent, and inflexible resistance. China and Japan 
are the only nations in the world that have successfully resisted 
the encroachments of Europeans. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 



It is reported from Paris that the engineers sent out to 
examine the condition of the Panama Canal found that cnly- 
three-tenths of the necessary work has been done, and that: 
much that has been done will have to be done over if operations' 
are ever resumed. 

— It is reported that a bridge across the Bosporus is pro- 
jected by a syndicate of French capitalists. At the points; 
elected for bridging, the channel is about half a mile wide. 

— Mr. Robert Moore stated at a meeting of the St. Louis- 
Engineers' Club, March 5, that lignum-vitce ties were being 
used successfully in Mexico. Their cost was about a dollar' 
each, and they lasted indefinitely. 

— Among the subjects to be discussed by the International 1 
Labor Conference at Berlin are the regulation of mine-work 
with reference to the prohibition of the labor of women and' 
children under ground, the shortening of the shifts in particu- 
larly unhealthy mines, the insuring of a regular output of 
coal by subjecting the working of the miners to international 
rules, the regulation of Sunday labor, and the regulation of the 
labor of women and children. The question whether there shall 
be future and periodical conferences of the same nature will 
also be discussed. 

— The Pan-American Conference has adopted a report recom- 
mending that the governments represented give their adhesion 
to the treaties on literary and artistic copyright, trade-marks, 
and patents adopted by the South American Congress at 
Montevideo. These treaties, which were subscribed to by the 
Argentine Republic, Bolivia, Brazil, Chili, Paraguay, Peru, 
and Uruguay, provide that authors and inventors shall enjoy in 
all States the rights accorded them by the laws of the State m 
which the original publication or grant takes place, but that 
no State is obliged to recognize such rights for a longer time 
than that allowed in the original State. The conference also 
recommends the adoption of the metric system by the United 
States in all official business. 



